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A NEW GOID MEDAL PliNO. 

LINDE MAN & SONS' 

CELEB1UTED AND UNEXCKLI,ED 




Patent Cycloid Piano-Fortes, 

Were awarded at the late Fair of the American Institute, 
the 

FIRST-PREMIUM GOLD KEDAL, 

FOR 

NOVELTY, SUPERIORITY AND EXCELLENCE. 

Similar testimonials were awarded these superb in- 
struments at the State Fairs* of Michigan, Indiana. Kansas, 
and wherever they have been Exhibited in Competition. 
Warerooms No. 2 LE ROY PLACE, BLEECKER ST., one 
block west of Broadway, Send for our new Gold Medal 
Circular. 



WILLIAM KNABE & CO.'S 

CELEBRATED COLD MEDAL 




GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 

PIANOS. 



Those instruments have been for thirty ycq,rs before 
tho public, in competition with other instruments of 
first-class makers. They have, throughout that long 
period, maintained their reputation among the pro- 
fession and tho public as being unsurpassed in every 
quality found in a first-class Piano. 

65 BBGADWAY, 

AND 

CROSBY'S OPERA HOUSE, 

Chicago, 111. 
J.BATJER & CO., Agents. 




PIANO-FOETE 

IS PRONOUNCED BY THE 

First Musicians of this City and Elsewhere, 

AND BY THE 

LEADING NEWSPAPERS IN THE STATES, 

THE 

BEST PIANO MANUFACTURED. 



J9S- They are used by the CONSERVATORIES OF 
MUSIC of NEW YORK and BROOKLYN, and all the high 
Musical Schools of the country, because of their 

Immense Power, Sweetness, Brilliancy and Perfect 

Equality of Tone, Elasticity of Touch, 

and Great Durability. 

WAREROOMS. 

429 SlROOMiE ST., 

NEAR BROADWAY. 



DEOKER BROTHERS 




PATENT PLATE PIANOFORTES, 

No. 91 BLEECKER ST., NEW YORK. 

Those Pianofortes are tho only instrument made in this 
country or Europe, with the full Iron Framo, in which 

All the Strings rest upon Wooden Bearings, 
and in which none of tho Tuning Pins go through the 
Iron Plato. 

The advantages gained by this arrangement are the pro- 
duction of a MORE REFINED TONE, with COMBINED 
SWEETNESS AND GREAT POWER, and MORE PER- 
FECT QUALITY THROUGH THE ENTIRE SCALE, and 
the capacity of STANDING LONGER IN TUNE, and 
retaining its SUPERIOR QUALITY GjP TONE, than any 
other instrument. 

Purchasers will find tho following words cast on the 
left hand side of our Patent Plato : 

DECKER BROTHERS' PATENT, JUNE, 1863. 
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The Chalford Organist. 



The town of Chaliord is a neat old English 
town, with a few more than two thousand inhab- 
itants, among whom there is the usual number 
of factions aud parties. Chalford is generally a 
quiet place, but on occasions of great excitement, 
it proves that quietness and indifference are 
widely distinct. On the passing of the Reform 
Bill, for instance, the Yellows, who lost a mem- 
ber by the change, nobly (?) subscribed to pur- 
chase large quantities of combustible materials, 
and did, moreover, aid and abet in the manufac- 
ture of certain unflattering representations of the 
king's ministers, with a view to their being pub- 
licly burn". 

Chalford had from the much quoted period, 
" time immemorial," seut two Yellow members to . 
parliament; henceforth it was to return only one 
member at all, and that one perchance a Blue, 
in consequence of the extension of the suffrage 
to ar class of the community inclining mostly to 
Bluisrn. It was an awful night. The old smoke- 
blackened handsome market-house, with its 
round-headed arches beneath, its rows of long 
windows above, and its tall tower, with the four 
gilt weathercocks glistening in the cold moon- 
light, looked like the guardian of the town. In 
the midst of the square, before the market-house, 
was a huge pile of wood, turpentine, &c, and 
around this pile danced, vociferated, and rejoiced 
all the rabble of Chalford. The mayor, being 
himself a staunch Yellow, winked at the riol, 
although the light of the newly-kindled bonfire 
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shone in at bis pailor- window, and by a sudden 
flicker startled bis wKe (wbo sat knitting) almost 
out of her senses, by throwing a red ' streak of 
light across her hands and her. work. The 
Blurs began to gather in the square, tho more 
respectable to remonstrate with the promoters 
of the bonfire, the rest to fight any stray Yellows 
who mi^ht bo disposed lor a little agreeable ex- 
citement. 

The bonfire reddened, and sent up long leap- 
ing tongues of vivid flame; the yells and shrieks 
were tearful as tho first efflgy was flung into the 
burning moss. The whole town seemed to be 
groaning and screaming in the market-place, 

"Tnis is dreadful) " said the mayor's wife; 
"I am afrarl some mischief will happen. I 
really think, my dear, you ought to read the 
riot-act.? 

'"Tis only a proof ot tho popular indignation 
against (ho Blues, my dear; I shan't interfere." 
And the mayor slyly peeped out at one side of 
the window-blind, e joying the strange wild 
scene; after a while ho came back to his news- 
paper, for in his eagerness to see all, he had 
pushed the blind farther and farther aside, until 
his large red face had been discerned by some of 
tho mob. He withdrew hastily, and tried to 
poruso tho Chalford Chronicle with due attention. 
He had scarcaly read a word, however, when a 
sudden shout ol "Dowuwith the mayor!" was 
followed by hooting, hissing, and a shower of 
heavy stones against the windows. Crack, crack, 
crack, went the panes of glass, all up the trout of 
the house. 

The mayor was an excessively timid man ; the 
parlor he was in was on the ground-floor; the 
mob might ovon pelt him through the window 1 
He rushed out of tho room, forgetting his poor 
frightened wife, who had sunk, half fainting, into 
a corner, behind a screen; and bounding up- 
stairs, met tho servants, who had boon watching 
tho commotion from an upper window. He 
caught up the first book at hand, and, with his 
servants round him, stood at the balcony of the 
first floor, declaiming tVom memory the opening 
clause of tho riot-act. 

"I call my servants to witness," said he, in a 
tremulous voice, and feebly wiping his tace with 
his handkerchief, "that 1 fear ib; my personal 
safety/' 

Just then tho constables, who had been called 
by a small party of Yellows to take up the Blues 
who had broken tho mayors windows, arrived. 
These unfortunate Blues had been captured by 
throe times their number of Yellows, and forcibly 
detained until tlie oillcers came up. They were 
then given in custody, and tho Yellows quietly 
retired home, hoping that no notice would be 
taken ot them. 

The mayor was magnificent tho next morning 
as he summarily punished the ollending unpopu- 
lar Blues; of tho Yellows ho took no noiice, and 
did not even seem to know thero had been a bon- 
llro, a noise, or any disturbance but that raised 
by the window-breakers. Justice is indeed ofleu 
blind— to ono side of tho quest 1 on. 

Evonts were so scarce in Chalford that the 
slightest occurrence served' for discussion, and 
the Chalfordians so disposed to disagree, that 
every discussion was a quarrel. They could not 
ovon do good without quarrelling; and when 
two rival grocers were co churchwardens, they 
sneered at each other as they held the plates at 
tho church door after a charity sermon I 

They voted a niece of plate to tho vicar< and 



could not agree as to the choice of an article; 
the parishioners divided into three parties, and 
in the end, one party gave a silver tea-pot, 
another a salver, and the third— who six months 
after the collection of all their subscriptions 'had 
not decided on what they should give— presented 
a purse containing the money they had raised, 
the subscribers not being able to agree in their 
choice. 

Chalford had an old market-house, an old stone 
bridge with one arch, a very old Norman church, 
and abundance of line old trees. It was not 
distinguished for any particular manu acture, and 
was altogether a pretty, quiet, idle place. When ; 
I call Chalford a quiet place, I mean it had every 
reason to bo so; most ot the Chalfordians were 
able to earn a respectable livelihood ; the few 
gentry of the place were of good character and 
liberal habits, the surrounding scenery was 
lovely, and the clergyman one of the best of 
men. It was quiet, too, because there was no 
bustle in its business; there was a little rivalry 
between the two grocers, tho two butchers, &c, 
but generally, speaking, there was no competi- 
tion among the tradesmen, because mostly there 
was but ono of a S)rt. Had not private 
bickering interfered wi'h Chalford's peace, it 
would have been the most quiet and lazy of 
towns. 

The summer assizes were held at Chalford, and 
at that time the pace was completely metamor- 
phosed: the draper and tho saddler, the two 
doctors, and several other of the priucipal in- 
habitants, let the best rooms of their homes to 
the counsellors, and retired themselves to un- 
known parts of their abodes. An election, too, 
was a proud thing for Chalibrd, and although it 
had been shorn of half its honors by the Reform 
Bill, the extension of tho franchise rendered the 
contest ail the keener— the quarrels the more 
spiteful. 

Somo years after the passing of the Reform 
Bill, and the riot with which my little tale began, 
Mr. Minim, tho organist ot Chalford, died. Wc 
have no business with the departed Minim but 
to state that he was always an inoffensive man, 
who was so happy as to be on good terms with 
near y everybody. Mr. Binns, the wine-merchant, 
who was the mayor at the opening of the tale, 
had been again elected to that- honorable po3t, 
and was not a little proud thereof. Every one 
expressed sorrow for poor Minim's death — every 
one pitied the widow ; a few subscribed to buy 
nor a little annuity, and then all turned eageily 
to engage in tho contest that was sure to ensue 
on tho election of a uew organist. 

Tho mayor had a candidate; she was his own 
nioee, Lucy Miles, who from childhood had loved 
music. She was now seventeen, could play pretty 
well on tho organ; but had not been able to 
practice much, as her mother was an invalid, and 
Lucy worked as a dress-maker, to support them 
both. Her father had been in very good circum- 
stances, but lost ail his fortune by some foolish 
speculation, and died,. lea viug his sick widow and 
his tender daughter to the care of Mrs. Miles's 
brother, Mr. Binns, the mayor. Mr. Binns now 
and then gave them a sovereign, and constantly 
paid the rdnt of their two homely rooms. Lucy 
was fifteen when her father died, and she felt 
keenly the cessation of her music lessons. She 
was a pretty girl, and had a voice like an angel; 
but, as I said befoie, she was out of practice. 

Mr. Miuim had such great hopes of Lucy's 
talents that he would have continued to give her 



at least an occasional lesson for nothing, but Mr, 
Binns coming in one day found Lucy making a 
very neat dress tor herself, and almost insisted on 
her cultivating the business of a mantau-makeiv 
So Lucy gave up the music she so much loved \. 
ever since, a stolen half-hour with Mr. Minim had 
been all the time devoted to her favorite study., 
and she had almost nude up her mind to be a 
dress-maker all her days when Mr. Minim died. 

♦•You kuow, my dear,'* said Mr. Binns, "you 
could still get a good bit oi money at tho dress- 
making. Twice on the Sunday, and one day to 
practise the school-children, won't hinder you 
much. You 11 be quite rich in time, Lucy I" 

Lucy sighed, and tnanked her uncle for his 
suggestions. When he first intimated his desire 
that she should try for the situation of organist, 
her vivid fancy painted a whole lite of delicious 
music. She thought she might give lessons in 
music and singing, and so forget the needle al- 
together; but Mr. Binns bade her not send back 
any orders until she found sho could get more 
money another way; and as yet she was not sure 
of the organist's place, so she sat by her bed- 
ridden mother stitching away as busily as ever. 

Lucy Miles was not the only candidate; Mr, 
Merrett, foreman to an organ-builder, in the 
cathedral city fourteen miles off, was also trying 
tor the situation ; and several others issued cards 
—but with' them W3 shall have little to do. 

A notice of an organist being required was put 
in the Chalford Chronicle and in the Times, to 
excite the application of candidates; and the 
Chalfordians were as proud of seeing the name of 
their town in print as a young author is when he 
reads his own in a similar situation. A meeting ' 
of the rate-paye:s was convened, and a day ap- 
pointed for another^meeting when the rival can- 
didates were to play before the Chalfordians, and 
the election to take place. " 

The mayor went about with Lucy Miles on his 
arm, much to the timid girl's distress, asking 
votes, and representing,' in moving terms, the 
poveity of Lucy and her 'mother. He had a. 
great deal of influence in Chalford, and was 
almost sure of getting Lucy the situation. No- 
body dared to say openiy, but a great many said 
privately, that it was mean tor a wealthy, child- 
less man to hunt for a place worth fifteen pouuds 
a year for a young girl almost his only relative. 

It was Mr. Binn's favori.e axiom, "that what 
you don't get, somebody else will; that you're as 
good as anybody else, and therefore that you 
may as well have whatever is to be got." What 
a depth of meaning is wrapped up in these few 
words I 

The week before the candidates were to* try 
their skill, was a week of sto t fighting in Chal- 
ford. Mr. Merrett, tho orgau-buiider's foreman, 
brought out a squib "against the mayor, which 
pleased his own party and vexed Mr. Binns's. 

The clergyman shut himself up in his studj% • 
as he did always on occasions of quarrel; busi- 
ness was at a stand-still, and groups of eager 
idlers stood about the streets, hearing and telling 
the news. 



• Chap, IT. 
The important morning arrived; it was a lovely 
day, and the sunbeams playing on the clear little 
river seemed bright and l ejoici ig ; tae old elms on 
the banks, and here and there a weeping willow, 
looked darkly green against the summer 9ky, and 
the fresh green grass, thickly speckled by sheep, 
stretched away tip a background of dark woods 
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and purple hills. The lichens on the grey old 
bridge appeared the greener for the kindly morn- 
ing dew and the glorious sunshine. 

On the bridge, taking note of all these things, 
stood a middle-aged, bald, ungainly, poorly 
clothed man. His old snuff-colored suit was very 
much worn, his large double-knuckled hands were 
gloveless, bis shoes tied with leather, and his 
" appointments 1 ' altogether unfashionable. His 
leatures were, however, very pleasant and en- 
gaging—at times, as he was variously affected by 
the scene before him, even noble; there was a 
childlike clearness in his look, and a kindly smile 
— not a simper, but N a real good-hearted smile — 
about his mouth ; his eye$ were deeply blue. In 
spite, however, of his good-looking face, his bald 
head and shabby attire excited various disparag- 
ing remarks trom the boys who loitered about the 
bridge. 

The people flocked across the bridge, through 
the cow-slip-crof into the church, and still this 
stranger stood looking at the river, the trees, the 
church— totally careless of the passing crowd. 
At last he was leit alone, and, wiping away a 
tew tears, he sighed out "Good Father V 1 with a 
depth ol devotion and affection. He also per- 
formed the act of kisdng a locuet enclosing a 
lock of bright brown hair, which wiil at once lead 
my lady-reader to the conclusion that he was in 
love. Alter a while he followed the crowd, and 
went into the church. 

There were assembled all the important pom- 
posity of Chaiibrd; Mr. Biuns buslled about here 
and there, telling everybody "it would be a 
charity to vote tor poor Lucy Miles;" and scowl- 
ing, whenever he got a chance, .at the obnoxious 
Merrett, who boldly marched up and down the 
church reading the inscriptions on the monu- 
ments, a3 it the place wire his own. 

The playing commenced. Mr. Merrett per- 
formed very well several standard pieces — that is 
to say, he played them correctly; but it was mu- 
sic without the soul of music; it was like Galatea 
before the magic kiss of Pygmalion sent the en- 
livening fire into her veins. Several others tried, 
with various success— all second or • third-rate 
players; and then poor Lucy, who was leit (as 
every one thought) till last, floundered through 
one of Handel's massive and (to me) heavy cbo- 
russes; her slender lingers slipping weakly over 
the notes— partly trom inabiity, partly from 
weakness and timidity. Mr.* Binns meant her to 
be the last player, and fetched her out of the ves- 
try at the latest moment possible, that her fragile 
beauty and gentle appearance might startle them 
into electing her. 

They were just about to open the poll, and 
Merrett, sure of success, chatted easily with one 
of the churchwardens, when the stranger, whose 
acquaintance wo have already made, intimated 
his wish to try for the place. Mr. Binns was en- 
raged; Merrett smiled conceitedly, and shrugged 
up his shoulders, as he looked at the mean dress 
of the new candidate. The mayor, a ter a second 
look at his coat, thought there was no danger in 
letting Mm try; and so the stranger sat down to 
the organ. Oh I this was music ! The tender, 
sublime melancholy of Mozart rose, like a cloud 
of sweet incense, and lingered lovingly among 
the arches, breathing out prayer, penitence, or 
confplaint, as touchingly as a human -voice. The 
harmonies of Boyce and Tallis were expressed so- 
lemnly, like the worship of manly reverent spirit 5 *, 
and the celestial strains of Purcell, of Palestrina, 
and many others found a place in the stranger's 



performance. -. Chalford had never beard such 
music since Henry VIII. swept away the little 
m nastery, whose jagged ruins still lie near the 
bridge. 

The mayor hinted that it was getting on for 
dinner-time; nobody else spoke; they seemed to 
have found a new sense; and when the shabby 
man stopped his playing, all rubbed their eyes, as 
it just awakened from sleep. 

" There is no question about it," was the first 
exclamation; . " We must not oilend the mayor," 
the second. 

Only the mayor got up, as it he were glad it 
was over; and he said to those about him, "It 
was very fine, and all that; bat still we don r t 
come to church to have our ears tickled. : * 

The poll was opened, and the stranger elected 
by a majority— of only two votC3 though! 

His name was entered on the parish-book as 
14 Johann Stumpfel ;" and Mr. Binns scolded Lucy, 
all the while he took her home, and bade her re- 
member, lor the future, that "the cobbler 
shouldn't go beyond his last;" not taking into ac- 
count that he himself had pushed her forward as 
a candidate for the situation she had .missed. 

Everybody inquired of everybody, " Where did 
he come from?" "Does anyone know him?' 
People put questions, even to himself; it he did 
not choose to answer them, he merely shook his 
head, smiled, and perhaps sighed. He took two 
rooms at the saddler s. Luckily his parlor looked 
on the street. Not a tew people peeped through 
his muslin blinds, to see him m Ms retirement. 
Mr. Binns even was caught with his eye at the 
crack of the shutter oue night, but he always 
evaded the charge. 

When the rage for patronizing the new organist 
had subsided, people began to hint whether they 
ought not to have made stricter inquiries as to 
whence he came, who he was, &c. Some s;id 
Lucy would have done very well, and pitied her 
on account ot her disappointment. She, mean- 
time, kept steadily working on at her dress-making, 
now and then giving a sigh alter the profession 
she loved, and must not follow. 

Mr. Binns was a very'inquisiUvo, as well as a 
very important man, and was determined to find 
out who and what the organist was. In order to 
ellect his purpose, he actually contemplated giv- 
ing a little party. 

"It won't be very expensive," he said to his 
wife; " yo u can make some pastry, and all that, 
at a small cost ; and that, with a half-dozen ot wine 
(which, as a dealer, I shan't miss), and a pair of 
fowls, or so, will do very nicely.'' 

Mr. Binns was gratified to find. that the organ- 
ist promptly accepted the invitation. The impor- 
tant evening arrived. The two Miss Johnsons 
(old lawyer Johnson r s daughters, and the sisters 
of the present Chalford solicitor), arrived first, 
with their maid, their cap-boxes, and the great 
horn-lantern, as usual. Then there was Mrs. 
Pringle, a lady who kept a school, ard stiff Miss 
Boxer, her assistant. Lucy Miles was there too, 
looking delicate and pretty, in a pink dress, which 
her aunt had surreptitiously presented for the oc- 
casion. Altogether there were about thirty pres- 
ent. A piano had been hired for the evening, 
and everything done that could help to ensure a 
pleasant entertainment 

The guests took their tea and coffee; eight 
o'clock struck, Mr. Stumpfel dfd not make his 
appearance, though it was an hour af.er the ap- 
pointed time. At half-past eight, Mr. Binns an- 
grily desired Lucy to play something. She has- 



tened to obey. The guests wore sitting round 
the room, looking stiff, awkward, and unsociable. 
Miss Johnson whispered to her sister, that "she 
halt hoped the German would * not, come — it 
would be a check to Mr. Binns ? s abominable 
"pride. ; ' ' 

The mayor himself tidgetted about, now and 
then indulging in his old habit of peeping out of 
the window by pushing aside the blind, now and 
then relieving himselt by a violent cough, or a 
cross look at his wife or Lucy. 

At nine Miss Johnson sidled up to her hostess, 
and said, so that the whole company could hear 
it— said it too with her sharp leatures tortured 
into a vinegar smile — 

" I really think, Mrs. Binns, we must be leaving ; 
my cold is so very bad, and poor Elizabeth, my 
maid— you remember Elizabeth ? I had her ironi 
my cousin Simj, in Devon— you knew poor cousin 
Sims ? Poor E.izabeth is dying with a severe at- 
tack of rheumatism, and I don't want her out I i!e 
to-night: and so, as your guest does not appear 
to intend iavoring us with his presence, Bessy 
and I will run home alone. We have our lan- 
tern." 

(To bs Continued.) 



MR. BENEDICTS NEW CONCERTO. 



(From tho London «« Daily Sews.") 

The Saturday concerts at the Crystal Palace 
terminated on April 13, since when, however, two 
extra"concerts have been given. The concert 
of Saturday last brought forward an .important 
and interesting novelty— a piano concerto by Mr. 
Benedict, pertormed for the first time on this oc- 
casion by Madame Arabella Goddard. To write 
a pianoforte concerto in the lorm of those by 
Mozart. Bee'.hoven, and Fummel, which have be- 
come classical models of their kind, is almost as 
arduous an undertaking as the composition of a 
symphony, since a large amount of coherence and 
relevance of structure must be prest, as well as 
clearly defined and interesting themes, in addi- 
tion to skillfully interwoven passages for the in- 
cidental display of the solo player's powers— or a 
concerto, although so entitled, will possess no 
importance beyond the most ordinary fantasia 
for the exhibition ot mere finger dexterity. To 
produce a work at all approximating to, the 
models just cited requires the united accomplish- 
ment^ of great practical skill as a pianist, thorough 
mastery over the higher forms of musical compo- 
sition, an intimate knowledge and command ot 
orchestral effect, with a logical power ot iusion 
and adaptation of detached musical thoughts 
into a consistent and satisfactory whole. These 
powers and requisites Mr. Benedict unquestion- 
ably possesses, and often as he has manifested 
them, he has never mo*e successfully disflayed 
them than in the concerto now referred to. It 
opens with a boldly conceived and amp-y de- 
veloped tatii in E flat, of symphonic importance 
and grandeur, wiih some masterly orchestral 
writing. In this introduction the episode, or 
second subject, is not given, but in the following 
portion of thp movement it appears with the reg- 
ularity of the Mozart form — first in the dominant 
(B flat), and then in the key of the piece (E flat\ 
This phrase is a charming canlabile, full of melo- 
dious beauty, and oflering as much scope for the 
pianist's powers ot expression as other portions 
do for executive brilliancy. In neither of the 
tbree movements ot his concerto has Mr. Benedict 
left an opening for the jiow almost obsolete 



